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growing local demand, they are hardly likely ever to affect the
world's supply of agricultural produce. With regard to the " clay
belt " itself there is still much diversity of opinion. In some places
the soil is undoubtedly fertile, but in others the conditions are much
less favourable. The depth of the humus covering, which may be
so great as to prevent the mineral constituents of the soil being
reached except at great expense, the facilities for drainage, and the
chemical composition of the soil itself oA^er wide areas, are all matters
which must be investigated before any definite conclusion regarding
the agricultural potentialities of the region can be arrived at.
Climatic conditions in the clay belt are but imperfectly known,
but must be taken into consideration. The growing season, though
warm, appears to be short, and is probably best suited for the culti-
vation of hay, root-crops, and the hardier cereals. Within recent
years, numbers of farmers have settled along the railways by which
the region is now traversed, but it is probable that for a long time
at least their economic activities, and the conditions governing
their success or failure, will be similar to those prevailing in other
parts of the southern Laurentian area.
A line drawn from the north-east angle of Lake Superior to the
mouth of the Saguenay separates, broadly speaking, the mixed
hardwood and softwood forests of the south from the more truly
coniferous forests of the north. The south, where white pine pre-
dominates, is a great lumbering region. The multitude of rivers,
the hard winters, and the spring floods, all facilitate the movement
of the timber from the forest; while the falls, which occur on the
margin and in the interior of the plateau, provide water-power for
saw-rnills. In the south, and for somewhat similar reasons, the
manufacture of wood pulp is of considerable importance. Among
the chief centres of the industry are the districts round Chicoutimi,
near Lake St. John, where water-power is abundant, Sturgeon
Falls on Lake Nipissing, and Hull, Buckingham, Lachute, and Sault
Ste. Marie, all on the margin of the Laurentian Plateau,
Although only relatively small areas of the Laurentian Plateau
have as yet been carefully prospected, the mineral wealth of the
region would seem to constitute its chief claim to economic im-
portance. These deposits, which are frequently associated with
igneous rocks, are as yet known to exist only in the south; but as
the igneous history of the productive districts recurs throughout